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Arabia to the Mediterranean remained commercially important
after the decline of Petra; and among the goods which the Fertile
Crescent exported in return were the elements of its higher civiliza-
tions, Christianity and Judaism: colonies of adherents of these
faiths lived in the towns along this route, side-by-side with the
Arabs who worshipped the manifold forces of nature through the
medium of idols. The principal town in the sixth century A.D. was
Mecca, where the road to the Mediterranean branched from
another leading to Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf; it had an
important pagan cult centring round a meteoric Black Stone built
into a sanctuary called the Ka'ba; and it was in this environment,
culturally outlandish but impregnated by its commercial contacts
with the higher civilization of the Fertile Crescent, that the Prophet
Mohammed was born in 570.
When he began to undergo his religious experience about
A.D. 610, he could have had no adequate first-hand knowledge of
the Jewish or Christian scriptures, which had not been translated
into Arabic while he knew no other language; but he had oppor-
tunities for conversations with Jews and Christians both on his
caravan-journeys and in Mecca itself; and his religious experience,
which took the form of an uncompromising monotheism in oppo-
sition to the polytheistic idol-worship of Mecca, was affected to a
considerable degree by indirectly-acquired and imperfect notions
of these two developed religions. At the time a dissatisfaction with
the traditional polytheism was evidently stirring in the minds of
other Arab thinkers, whose personalities have been obscured for
posterity by the triumphant Muslim tradition.1
At the early" stage of his ministry Mohammed evidently did not
regard himself as the founder of a new religion, but merely as one
whose mission it was to warn his fellow-townsmen of the im-
pending Judgement Day revealed to Christians and Jews in their
scriptures. Though his preaching made no great headway, it
aroused the opposition of the leading merchant-tribe of Mecca,
the Quraish (to a somewhat unimportant family of which
Mohammed himself belonged): not only had he attacked their
traditional beliefs, but he threatened the commercial profits which
the town derived from the annual pilgrimage (hajj) which the in-
habitants of the surrounding country paid to the Ka'ba. The
menaces of the Quraish eventually constrained Mohammed to
1 cf. Encyclopaedia of Islam, arts.  Hanif and Musailima.